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rifing above the level of the waves, as this would fenfibly 
affed the truth of the fcale. But a little experience would 
foon make the ufe of the inftrument familiar. 



N°. XXXI. 

An Inquiry into the ^uefion, whether the Apis melli- 
fica, or True Honey-Bee, is a native of America, 

Read Feb. £< O many animals and vegetables have been 
1. J79J. |^ introduced into the countries of America, 
fince the great difcovery of Columbus, that naturalifts 
are frequently at. a lofs to determine, which fpecies are 
natives, and which are foreigners. This is particu- 
larly the cafe with refpett to plants. Many of thofe fpe- 
cies which are now diftributed, in profufion, through ex- 
tenfive tracTs of country; which are not merely confined 
to the gardens, the meadows, the fields, and wafte pla- 
ces, but have even infinuated themfelves into the thickeft 
forefts and the mod lofty mountains, growing luxuriant- 
ly in their new fituations, are, undoubtedly, European 
and other colonies, which have been introduced either by 
accident or by the hands of man. At fome future day, 
1 fhall communicate the refult of my inquiries on this mo- 
led to the Philofophical Society. Meanwhile, I {hall 
mention a few inftances, which more readily occur to me. 
The Plantago major, or Greater-Plantain, theVerbafcum 
Thapfus, or Great White-Mullein, the Chenopodium. 
album, or Common Wild-Orache, the Antirrhinum Linaria, 
or Fellow Toad-Flax, the Hypericum perforatum, or 
Common St. John's ivort, the Leontodoii Taraxacum, or 
VOL. III. " H h Common 
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Common-Dandelion, and the Chryfanthemum Leucantbe- 
mum, or Greater-Daify*, are, certainly foreigners, which 
have extended the empire of their growth fince the dis- 
covery of the new-world, though they are generally con- 
fidered, both by the vulgar and by the more enlightened* 
as truly indigenous to our country. 

Within the term of three hundred years, many ani- 
mals originally not natives of this country have likewife 
made their way into it. Thus, it may be doubted whether 
the Rat, the Moufe, the Tinea, or Moth, fo pernicious to 
our clothes, the Flea, the Bed-Bug, and many others, 
were known in the countries of America before the arrival 
of the Europeans in this continent* It has lately been at- 
ferted that the True Hqney-Bee, the Apis mellifica of 
Linnaeus, is not a native of America, and, I think, the 
opinion is well founded, though it has recently been con- 
troverted by the reverend Dr. J3elknap, in a diflertation 
which he has published on the fubject f. This diflertation 
I have read with attention \ but fo far from weakening it 
has ftrengthened the opinion that this {pedes of Bee was 
not found in the new-world before Columbus conducted 
us to the knowledge of it. 

The ingenious Mr. Jefferion feems to have given rife 
to this inquiry. In his valuable work, entitled Notes on 
the State of Virginia, this reipectable author has the fol- 
lowing words. " The honey-bee is not a native of our 
continent. Marcgrave indeed mentions a fpecies of 
honey-bee in Brafil. But this has no fting, and is there- 
fore 

* My learned and ingenious friend Mr. Pennant has mentioned the Leonfodoti taraxacum 
and the Chrysanthemum Ltvctyttbcmum among thofe plants which are common to Kamtfkatca 
and the eaft fide of America. See his ArSU Zoology, Introduction, page exxxiv. As thefe 
two plants are natives of Kamdkatca, it is highly probable that they may be indigenous on 
the -wifi fide of America. Be this, however, as it may, I am confident that they are not 
natives of the Atlantic parts of the northern continent. „ 

f It is annexed to an ingenious and well-written paper, entitled A iifavrfc intended fo cm* 
tiuurale tie di/itvirj of Amtriia h Ckrijhfbtf Cdumiitu Soften ; 1 7y*. Jvo, 
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fore different from the one we have, which refemble& per- 
fectly that of Europe. The Indians concur with us in the 
tradition that it was brought from Europe ; but when, and 
by whom, we know not. The bees have generally ex- 
tended themfelves into the country, a little in advance of 
the white fettlers. The Indians therefore call them the 
white man's fly, and confider their approach as indicating 
the approach of the fettlements of the whites*." 

Dr. Belknap admits that thefe fa&s, adduced by Mr. 
Jefferfon, are true ; " but they will not", fays he, " war- 
rant his conclufion that the honey-bee, meaning the one 
refembling that of Europe, is not a native of our conti- 
nentf." I fhall examine the grounds of the do&or^s ob- 
jections. 

On his return to Europe, after having difcovered the 
American iflands, Guanahani, Cuba, Hifpaniola, &c. 
Columbus finding his fhip endangered by a violent 
ftorm, and fearing that the knowledge of thofe 
countries to which he was conducting the nations of Eu- 
rope, was likely to perifh, is faid to have written an ac- 
count of his difcovery on parchment, which he enclofed 
in a cake of wax, and then committed the whole to the 
fea, " in hopes," to ufe the words of Robertfon, «*' that 
fome fortunate accident might preferve a depofit of fo much 
importance to the world^l." This wax Columbus procur- 
ed in Hifpaniola§. 

A naturalift cannot but be fur-prized to find Dr. Belknap 
confidering this ftory of the cake of wax as a proof 
" that bees were known in the iflands 01 the Weft-Indies," 
when they were difcovered by Columbus, if by the word 

Hh 2 * "bees" 

* See page lit of the Englith, and page 7.9 of the American, edition. 

f See the Dificttation, page- n 7. 

j The Hiftory of America. Vol. I. p. I»6. Bafil : 1790. 8ro. 

§ See the Lift of Columbus , written by his Ton, chap. xxz. Columbus alfo mentions this 
ftory of his intrepidity and the cake of wax, in a letter which he wrote to Ferdinand and 
llabella. See KtititttiotCtHfPery'ef America. Vol. I. note xvi. 
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" bees" the doctor means, what I prefume he does, the 
true honey-bees. The genus apis, or bee, k fhould be 
remembered, is very extenfive. The learned entomolo- 
gift Fabricius, in his Species Infeclorum, which. was pub- 
lished in 178,1,. has given us the names and difcriminative 
characters of eighty-two fpecies. Of this number fixteen 
are faid to be natives of the two continents and iflands of 
America. There can be little doubt that there are many 
more. Many of thefe bees, befide the apismellifica, form 
honey. We mail prefently fee* from CUvigero, that in 
the country of Mexico, there are, at leaft, fix fpecies. Nor 
is the bee the only infect which forms honey. Some fpe- 
cies of the genus ve/pa, or wafp, do the fame, depofiting 
their ftores in trees, in the earth, &c. Without, therefore, 
fomething. more particular concerning.the wax which was 
procured by Columbus in Hifpaniola, we ought not to con- 
clude that it was the production of the honey-bee, and 
with the lights which we have already received, we are 
nearly authorifed to affirm that it was not 

It is much more probable, that this wax was the fabric 
of fome other fpecies of the bee. It is not impoffible, 
however, that it was the produce of a vegetable,, fi nee we 
are acquainted with fome plants which furnifh large quan- 
tities of wax : fuqh is the Myrica eerifera-t which grows 
very commonly in various parts of the new-world, as well 
as in the fouthern countries of Africa. 

Di>. Belknap's fecond argument feems to deferve more 
attention*. " The indefatigable Purchas," fays he, " gives 
us an account of the revenues of the empire of Mexi- 
co, before the arrival of the Spaniards, as defcribed in its 
annals ; which were pictures drawn on cotton cloth. A- 
mong other articles he exhibits the figures of covered pots, 
with two handles, which are faid to be pots of " bees ho- 
me*.' 
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me*." Of thefe pots, two hundred are depicted in one 
tribute-roll, and one hundred in feveral othersf." 

The learned Abbe Clavigero confirms this account, in 
his excellent Hijiory of Mexico, lately publifhed. He in- 
forms U6 that the Mexican kings received as a tributary 
payment, a part of every ufeful production, both of nature 
and art, and, amongother articles of revenue, he menti- 
ons fix hundred cups of honey, which were annually paid 
by the inhabitants of the fouthern parts of the empire of 
Mexico!- 

In the firft book of his work, which is devoted to the 
natural hiftory of the country, Clavigero mentions fix 
different fpecies of honey-making bees, four of which are 
faid to be deftitute of flings : one of the two others, he 
fays, " agrees with the common bee of Europe, not only 
in fize, fhape and colour ; but alfo in its difpofition and 
manners, and in the qualities of its honey and wax§". 

In anfvver to thefe objections of Dn Belknap, it is ob- 
vious to remark, that as there are, at leaft, fix diftinct fpe- 
cies of honey-making bees in Mexico, five of which are 
faid, by Clavigero, to be different from the apis mellifica, 
or true honey-bee of Europe, we are certainly not war- 
ranted to conclude, that the honey which was paid in tri- 
bute to the monarchs of Mexico, was the fabric of this 
moft important fpecies of the family; 

I will nor deny that the true honey-bee is noiv found 
in Mexico ; not only becaufe fo refpe&able an author as 
Clavigero has afferted that it is, or at leaft a bee agreeing 
with it, but becaufe we can hardly fuppofe that the Spani- 
ards, in the long period of more than two centuries and 
an half, would have negle&ed to introduce an animal of 

fo 



* Purchai. Vol. iv. 
f See the Diflertation, p. 118. 
\ See hook vu. p. 351- 
£ Book I. p. 68. 
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fo much importance. But it rouft be recollected that Cla- 
vigero only informs us* that this true honey-bee is now 
found in Mexico. He has not attempted to prove that it 
was found there tivo or three hundred years ago. In order 
to afeertain this point, with more certainty, it is neceflary 
to recur to the more early writers concerning America, 
particularly Mexico. I am forry that I have it not in my 
powei to confult the work* of Hernandez, who was fent 
to Mexico, at the expence of Philip the fecond, king of 
Spain, and who devoted much time to the natural hiftory 
of the animals, vegetables, and minerals of that rich coun- 
try. This phyfician, however, does not appear to have 
been a very accurate naturalift; fo that even though he may 
have given an account of the bees of Mexico, it is more 
than probable, that the information which we might de- 
rive from him would not enable us to throw much light 
on. the fubject. The only early author, in my pofTeffion, 
who feems to give us any information on the <jueftion is 
Jofeph Acofta. This learned Jefuit, who has been ftyled, 
by Father Feyho, the Pliny of America, refuted for fome 
time in Mexico, in Peru, and in other part* of America, to- 
wards the clofe of the fixteenth century. In his Hifioria 
Natural y Moral de las Indias, which was published at Ma- 
drid, in 159c, a few years after his return from Mexico, 
he tells us that in the Indies, under which general name 
he comprehends the countries of America, *« there are few 
fwarmes of Bees, for that their honnie-combes are found 
in trees, or under the ground, and not in hives as in 
Cqftille. The honny combes," he continues, " which 
I have feene in the Province of Charcas y which they 
call Chiguanasy are of a grey colour, having little juyce, 
and are more like unto fweete ftrawe, than to honey 
combs. They fay the Bees are little, like unto flies ; and 

that 

* Plant arum, AnimalUim & Mineralium Mexicaaorum Hiftoria. Romcc : list. i»L 
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that they fwarme under the earth. The honey is (harp 
and black, yet in fome places there is better, and the combes 
better fafhioned, as in the province of Tucuman in Chilie, 
and in Carthagene* ." 

The buccaneer Lionel Wafer mentions bees among the 
productions of the Ifthmus of Darien; but the informati- 
on which he has given us will not decide the queftion, 
which I am examining. He fuppofesj that fome of the 
bees of this country are deftitute 6f ftings, becaufe he faw 
the Indians put their naked arms into the nefts, without 
being ftungf. Wafer was in Darien in the yeai 1679. 

The next argument employed by Dr. Belknap is ex- 
tremely feeble. He finds, in Purchas, that when Ferdi- 
nand de Soto came with his army to Chiaha, which was 
in July 1540, he found among the provifions of the na- 
tive Indians of that place, " a fpot full of honie of bees|." 
As there were no Europeans fettled on the continent of 
America at this time except in Mexico and in Peru, the 
doctor feems to think this folitary pot of honey favours 
his opinion, for immediately after he fays " it is evident" 
that honey-bees (meaning the true honey-bees) were found 
as far to the northward as Florida, before the arrival of 
the Europeans in the iflands and on the continent of Ame- 
rica. 

Let us examine this argument. If the exiftence of the 
true honey-bee in Florida as early as the year 1540, was 
fupported by nothing more than the pot of honey found 
at the village of Chiaha, I think, the ground of argument is 
very feeble indeed : for it no more follows that this honey 
was the fabric of the apis mellifica than that the tributary 
honey of the Mexicans was the production of that animal. 

But 

• The Naturall and Morall Hiftoric of the Eaft and Well Indies, &c. p. 303 and 304. En- 
^ifli tranflation. London 1604. 4. 
f Defcription of the Ifthmus of America. London 1 J04. 8vo. 
\ Purchas. Vcd. v. p. IJ39- 
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But the following quotation renders it probable, that at 
the period which I havejuft mentioned, the true honey- 
bee was not found in Florida. In a curious little work, enti- 
tled A Relation of the invqfion andconquejl of Florida by the 
Spaniards, under the command of Fernando de Soto, which 
was written by a Portuguefe gentleman, who accompa- 
nied the Spanifh general in his " mad adventures";}: in 
Florida, we are informed that the Indians ofChiaha "had 
a great deal of Butter, of rather Sewet, in pots that run 
like Oyl ; they faid it was Bear's greafe : we found Walnut- 
Oyl there alfo, as clear as the Sewet, and of a very good tafte, 
with a pot of Honey, though before nor after we found 
neither Bees nor Honey in all Florida." * 

This fimple relation of a fad is very pointed. Soto and 
his fucceflbr Louis Mofcofod, Alvarado had rambled over 
an extenfive tracT: of country from the end of May, or the 
beginning of June, 1539 to July 1543. The granaries 
and the ftore-houfes of the Unfortunate natives were con- 
ftantly ranfacked by an army of needy Spaniards. The 
troops pafled through extenfive forefts, and yet they ne- 
ver law but one pot of honey, and no bees at all. If the 
honey-bee had been a native of the countries which were 
the fcene of Soto's villanies, the valuable products of this 
little infecl: would have been more frequently met with, 
and the bees, in territories pregnant with a profufion of 
fweet-fmelling and ne&areous plants, would, doubtlefs, 
have been feen very often, and in great numbers. 

Thus far the opinion of Mr. Jefferfon feems to be 
ftrongly fupported by hiftorical evidence ; and, I think, 
we are warranted to affert that the true honey-bee was 
not originally an indigenous animal of the fouthern parts 
of the American continent. But this opinion may be 
fupported by other arguments. My 

f The Modern Univerfal Hiftory, Vol. XL. page 393. Edition of 1763. 
* See page 73. 
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My friend the ingenious and accurate Mr. William Bart- 
ram informs me, that when he was in Weft-Florida, in the 
year 1775* he was ihown, as a curiofity, a bee-hive, 
which, he was told, was the only one in the whole of 
that extenfive country. It had been introduced therefrom 
England, when the Englifti took poflefhon cf Penlaccla, 
in the year 1763. Mr. Bartram, however, allows, that 
the honey-bee is now found wild in the country of Eaft- 
Florida, where, he fays, it has been known for a confuler- 
able time, perhaps an hundred years. But he is perfua- 
ded, from his inquiries, that it is not a native of the 
country. Mr. Le Page Du Pratz fays " the bees of 
Louifiana lodge in the earth, to fecure their honey from 
the ravages of the bears. Some few indeed," he continues, 
" build their combs in the trunks of trees, as in Europe; 
but by far the greateft number in the earth in the lofty 
forefls, where the bears feldom go §." The bees here fpo- 
kenof as lodging their honey in the earth, I am pcrfuaded, 
are not the true honey-bee, and Mr Du Pratz's idea that 
they make choice of the earth to fecure it from the bears 
requires to be better fupported. The honey would be as 
fecure from bears in the cavities of trees as it would in the 
earth. I have had an opportunity of feeing many of thefe 
honey-infects, which lodge their fabric in the earth. They 
are not the apis mellijica, nor do they belong to this fa- 
mily. They are more nearly allied to the vefpa, or wafp- 
tribe. The bears prove very deftru&ive to their habitations, 
devouring their honey, and killing great numbers of the 
infects. 

" As to the circumftance of the bees" extending them- 
felves a little in advance of the white fettlers," it cannot, 
fays Dr. Belknap, " be confidered as a conclufive argument 
in favourof their having been firft brought from Europe. 
VOL. III. I i It 

§ The Hiftory of Louifiana, &c. page 184. EoglUh Translation. London: 1774. 8. 
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It is well known," he continues; " that where land is cul- 
tivated* bees find a greater plenty of food than in the for- 
eft. The bloflbms of fruit trees, of grafles and grain, par- 
ticularly clover and buck wheat, afford them a rich and 
plentiful repaft; and they are feen in vaft numbers in our 
fields and orchards at thefeafons of thofe bloflbms. They 
therefore delight in the neighbourhood of " the white fett- 
lers," and are able to increafe in numbers, as well as to 
augment their quantity of ftores, by availing themfelves 
of the labour of man. May it not be from this circum- 
stance that the Indians have given them the name of " the 
white man's fly;" and that they " confider their approach 
(or frequent appearance) as indicating the approach of the 
fettlement of the whites?* 

I agree with Dr. Belknap, that the circumftance of the 
bees "extenting themfelves a little in advance of the 
white fettlers," is not " a condufive argument" in favour 
of the opinion, that thefe little infects are not natives of 
America. Still, however, in my opinion, the argument 
has confiderable weight. 

It has juft been obferved that the Indians call the bee, 
the white man's fly. I have always confidered this cir- 
cumftance as a ftrong argument in fupport ot Mr. JefFer- 
fon's affertion, that this infect is not a native ot America. 
For notwithftanding the fewnefs of arts and the rude ftate 
of the fociety of thefe people, they are by no means incu- 
rious obfervers of the animals and vegetables of their coun* 
try, and they mark the progrefs of thofe which the whites 
have introduced with the moft accurate attention. Thus, 
they call the Greater-Plant aijihyz. name which fignifies the 
Englijhmm'sfooti and. fay, that wherever an European has 
walked, this plant grows >n his foot-fteps, meaning, by 
this figurative mode of exptefling themfelves, that before 

the 

* See the DiflcrUtion page 121 and 122. 
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the arrival of the Europeans in America, the Plantain was 
not known in the country. In like manner, when the In- 
dians call the honey-bee the white-man's, fly, it is evident 
that the mean to convey an idea, that this infect is not a 
native of America, but that it has been introduced by the 
Europeans. Whenever the fouthern Indians fee the 
honey-bee in the woods, they immediately conclude that 
the whites will foon follow. 

Although Dr. Belknap believes that the honey-bee is 
a native of Mexico, and of the iflands, and that it had ex- 
tended itfelf as far to the northward as Florida and Geor- 
gia, yet he admits that this infecT: was not found in the 
more northern regions of America, previoufly to their dif- 
covery by the Europeans. " The firft European fettlement 
in Virginia", he obferves, " was made about feventy years 
after the expedition of Soto, in Florida, and the firft fet- 
tlement in New-England, was ten years pofterior to that 
in Virginia. The large intermediate country was uncul- 
tivated for a long time afterward. The fouthern bees there- 
fore could have no inducement to extend themfelves very 
far to the northward, for many years after the fettlements 
•were begun ; and within that time bees were imported 
from Europe*." 

That the honey-bee is not a native of the northern parts 
of America is, I think, inconteftibly proved by a variety 
of circumftances. Thefe 1 fhall coniider under the two 
heads of negative and pofitive evidences. 

Lawfon does not mention this infed among the native 
animals of Carolina"}*. 

The founder of Pennfylvania, in a long and intereft* 
ing letter which he wrote to his friends, in the year 1683* 
takes no notice of bees. It is evident to any one who 

I i 2 has 

* See the Differtation, page 144. 

f See bis Voyage to Carolina, &c. London 1 704. 4to. 
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has read this letter, that the great object which its author 
had in view, was to exhibit a flattering pi&ure of the 
Province, with the defign of inticing emigrants to make 
fettlements in it. An infect whofe produces are fo valua- 
ble as thofe of the bee would not, I think, have been 
omitted in the lift of animals indigenous to the country of 
Pennfylvania, if Mr. Penn had had any certain intima- 
tions of its exiftence there. Neither do I find the bee 
mentioned by any of the early Swedilh writers who pub- 
limed accounts of Pennfylvania. 

I do not find that any of the writers on Virginia men- 
tion the honey-bee among the indigenous animals of the 
country. The little that Mr. Beverley has faid on the fub- 
je&, in his Hijiory of Virginia, rather authorifes the fup- 
pofition that this author did not confider the. honey-bee 
as a native. " Bees, fays he, thrive there abundantly, 
and will very eafily yield to the careful Hufewife a full 
Hive of Honey, and befides lay up a Winter-ftore, fuffici- 
ent to prefer ve, their Stocks" f. 

Dr. Belknap fays, that in the languages of the Indians 
of New-England,, there are no words for either honey or 
wax. Accordingly, when Mr. John Elliot* who was cal- 
led the Indian Evangeliji, undertook the arduous talk of 
tranflating the Bible into the Natic-language, wherever 
thefe two words occurred, as they frequently do in the 
fcriptur.es, he ufed the Englvfh words, though fometimes* 
indeed, with an Indian termination*. 

I confider this circumftance as a ftrong argument in 
favour of our common opinion, that the honey-bee is not 
a native of New-England.. At the fame time, however, 
I cannot help obferving that a? Mr. Elliot confined him- 
felf in the tranflation, which I have mentioned, to the 

language 

f. See page 28a -Second edition. Lendon ; 17*3. 8vq, 
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language fpoken by the Katie-Indians *, who ufed a dia-. 
lett of the Mohegan, it does not follow, that none of the 
New-England nations had words in their languages fop 
honey and wax. Since our intercourfe with the Indians, 
their languages have become much more copious. As 
new objects., both of nature and of art, occurred, new 
words were formed. Thus, in the vocabulary of the De- 
laware-Indians, we find the words gok, la pe chi can, poak 
fa can,ivi fach gank, chey i nu tey, all which have moft pro- 
bably been introduced into their language fince their inter- 
courfe with the Europeans; for thefe words which I have 
mentioned, and it would be eafy to mention many more, 
fignify money-) a plough, a gun, rum, f addle-bag \ now 
we well know that before our acquaintance with thefe 
people, they had neither money, ploughs, guns, rum, 
or faddle-bags, among them. The Indians do not con- 
tinue long acquainted with new objects, without giving 
names to them. As, therefore, the Natics had no words for 
honey and wax, it is highly probable, that about the year 
1648, when Mr. FlHotwas employed in translating the 
Bible, the honey-bee had not been introduced into that 
part of New-England which thefe Indians inhabited. 

The Delaware-Indians call bees a mo e ivak. Wafps 
are likewife, known by this name among thefe Indians. 
Several fpecies of wafps are natives of our country : it 
feems very probable, therefore, that when the honey-bees 
were firft introduced among them, the Delawarestofavethe 
trouble of inventing a new word for thefe little animals, 
thought the name by which they were accuftomed to call 
the wafp fufficiently applicable to the bees ; between which 

and 

* This is the fpelling adopted by Dr. Douglafs, &c. I fufped, however, that it ought to 
have been Nsha«tics. I find mention made of the' Nahaotios, and 1 know that they fpeak a 
dialeiS of the Mchegan. Of the Natics 1 know hardly any thing, but what Dr. Douglafs has 
told us, viz. that they txificd. and that about the year 1747, the nation was almofl. entirely 
extinct. Set his Summary, &c. Vql. I. p. 17*, note. London: 1760. 8vo. 
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and fome fpecies of wafps the refemblance is fo great. In- 
ftances of this trouble-faving difpofition of the Indians 
are numerous. The Cheerake, for inftance, call a prifon- 
er, or captive, or Have, eeankke, and they apply the fame 
name to a pin, and an awl. It is difficult to fay, what fe- 
cret connection there is between a captive and a pin, or an 
awl. Thefe fame Indians call the penis wafo 'hre, and 
a corn-houfe is known by the fame name among them. In 
this inftance, the ufe of only one word for two fuch op- 
pofite objects is more eafily accounted for. Savages al- 
ways think and fpeak metaphorically. They could not 
but reflect that whilft a corn-houfe is a depofit of the food 
of men, the penis is the organ by which the eternity of 
the human fpecies is maintained. 

I do not find the words honey or wax in the copious 
language of the Delaware-Indians*. If this tribe have 
not words for thefe fubftances,my opinion, that the honey- 
bee is not a native of America, receires confiderable addi- 
tional fupport. 

The Muhhekaneew, commonly known by the name 
of the Mohegans, fpeak a language very clofely allied to 
that of the Delawares, as I ihall fully demonftrate in my 
Comparative view of the languages of the American nations 
with each other., and with the languages of the nations of 
the north-eajl parts of Afta. In the language of the Mo- 
hegans, the honey-bee is called anfn waw, honey aunt 
waw wehjbcat, and bees-wax aum waw iveh pe mey. 
Perhaps, it will be imagined, that the exiflence of thefe 
words in the Mohegan language is a proof that the bee is 
a native of their country. My opinion, however, is quite 
different, and, I think, it refts upon an unerring founda- 
tion. 

In the firft place, the refemblance between the Dela- 
ware and Mohegan words for the honey-bee is obvious. 

* They call the Hmty-Loeuft-Trti (CUStJia truuanthot of Linnseu*; pltt la vitmln/cU. 
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I have already obferved that the firft of thefe nations call 
bees and waips by the fame name. It is probable that 
this is alfo the cafe among the Mohegans. If fo, it 
would feem likely, that from the refemblance between the 
bee and fome fpecies of our native wafps, it was not 
thought neceffary to impofe a new name upon the honey- 
bee after it became a denizen of our woods. But this, it 
will be faid, is treading on the ground of hypothefis. I 
{hall, therefore, relinquifh it. 

The Mohegans, I have juft faid, call honey aum ivaiv 
tvehfocat. This is, undoubtedly, an Indian word. But 
let us analyfe its precife, fpeeific fignification. The real 
meaning of the wordfocat isfugar, or fweet. Long be- 
fore the nations of America had any intercourfe with the 
Europeans, they made fugarfrom rhtAcerfaccharinum, or 
Sugar-maple > and from fome fpecies of the genus Juglans,ox 
Walnut. An appropriate word for this agreeable fubftance, 
of courfe, exifted in their languages. When the honey 
of the bee was firft examined by them, they could not 
fail to remark that its irtoft ftriking property was its fweet 
tafte* An affemblage of words was now formed for the 
newly-introduced fubftance. This affemblage, in the 
Mohegan tongue, reads thus, fweet orfugar of bee, for 
the word iveb fignifies of. In like manner, the real mean- 
ing of pe mey is greafe, fat, or tallow. All tnefe arefubifcances 
with which lavages are but too familiar. When the Mo- 
hegans became acquainted with the wax. of the bee, obfer- 
ving its refemblance to the different fubftance? juft men- 
tioned, they feem to have thought itunneceffary to create 
a new word exclufively characteriftic of it. The ftrict 
meaning of the word aum ivaiv ivehpe mey 1$ greafe, fat, 
or t allow, of bee. 

I am confirmed in my opinion"- on this part of my 
queftion by finding that the Natics, or Nahantics, had no 

words 
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words in their language for honey or wax*. For, as I have 
already obferved, thefe Indians and the Mohegans fpake 
dialects of the fame language. It is not probable, there- 
fore, that one of the tribes would have thefe words and 
the other not, when we confider that ever finceour acquain- 
tance with them they have lived at no great diftance from 
each other. And we have known them for more than one 
hundred and fifty years. 

Thefe are the principal negative evidences which I am 
able to adduce in fupport of my opinion, that the honey- 
bee is not an indigenous animal in the northern coun- 
tries of the new-world. I call them negative evidences, 
becaufe to moft perfons, I prefume, they will not appear 
to be more. In my opinion, however, fome of them run 
clofely into the evidences of xhtpqffitive kind. 

The poffitive evidences and circumftances which fup- 
port my opinion, are numerous. I (hall confine myfelf to 
the chiefeft of them. 

Mr. John JofTelyn, who was in New-England, for the 
firfttime, in the year 1638, and afterwards in 1663, and 
who wrote an account of his voyages, together with fome 
very imperfect (ketches of natural hiftory in 1673, fpeaks 
of the honey-bee in the following words : " The honey- 
bees are carried over by the Englifh, and thrive there ex- 
ceedinglyf." 

Dr. Belknap fays, " there is a tradition in New-En- 
gland, that the perfon who firft brought a hive of bees 
into the country was rewarded with a grant of land ; but 
the perfon's name, or the place where the land lay, or by 
whom the grant was made, I have not been able to learn %. " 

Perhaps, 

• See page 251 and 253. 

f See his Voyage to Nrw-England, p. 120. 

\ See the D inert at ion, p. 123. 
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Perhaps, it will be faid that thefe two circumftances by no 
means prove that the honey-bee was not a native of the 
countries of New-England. They only prove, it may be 
urged, that this little infed turns not known to be a native 
of tkofe countries. 

They do not abfolutely prove much more. But, on the 
one hand, I think it is highly improbable that the people 
of New-England would have been at the trouble of im- 
porting bees from Europe, if they were natives of the 
country; and, on the other hand, it is certainly not likely 
that a perfon would have received a grant of land, as Dr. 
Belknap has mentioned was the cafe, according to traditi- 
on, if the bees were already in the country. Had they 
been there, their exiftence could not but have been well 
known, unlefs we fuppofe that among them, as certain 
European writers have faid of the aboriginal Americans, 
the principle of focial union was extremely weak; fothat 
thefe little infecls, whofe government has, for ages, exci- 
ted the admiration of philofophers, may have been fcattered, 
like the favages, in fmall families through vaft trails of 
uncultivated country, and not aflbciated in large, civilized 
communities. It has been fo much the rage to fpeculate 
falfely on the lubjec-t of America, that I mould not be fur- 
prifed to find fuch a writer as De Pauw, afligning a weak- 
ness of their political union as the reafon why honey-bees 
were not difcovered in the new-world. Raynal would, 
probably, reafon thus likewife, had not this fine writer 
believed that there is fomething in the climate of Ameri- 
ca, that is unfavourable to the generation of good things. 
Ye philofophers of Europe! come vifit our countries. 
The Reverend Mr. Heckewelder informs me, that although 
he has feen the true honey-bees wild in various parts of 
the United-States, at fome diftance from the fettlements 
of the whites, he has always been allured by the Indians, 

K k that 
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that thefe infects were not known in thefe countries before 
the whites began to fettle them. This alone is a very 
heavy load of evidence in fupport of my opinion on 
the fubject. The Indians, as I have already remarked are 
by no means incurious obfervers. < Is it probable, therefore, 
that they fhould be miftaken on the fubject, efpecially when 
it is remarked that they are, in general, extremely fond 
and voracious of honey?. The bears are not more fo. 

The honey-bee was- not found in Kentuckey, when we 
firft became acquainted with that fine country. But about 
the year 1780, a hive was brought, by a Colonel Herrod, 
to the Rapids of the Ohio, fince which time thefe little 
infects have encreafed prodigioufly. Not long fince, a hunt- 
er found thirty ivild fwarms in the courfe of one day*. 

Honey-bees were not known in that part of the ftate of 
New-York which is called the Jeneffie-Country, when it 
was firft vifited, nor even for a confiderable time after. 
Of late, a few hives have been introduced, and thefe will, 
doubtlefs, foon extend themfelves through the country ; for 
there arealways fome difcontented bees, which may be called 
deferters from the hive or colony; which roam in fearch of 
flowers in the woods, and feem to prefer as an habitation, 
the cavity of a tree to the artificial hive, in common ufe. 

Thefe deferters are, I think, peculiarly difpofed to fpread 
themfelves along the courfes of the creeks and rivers of 
pur country,, becaufe the fides of thefe waters are frequent- 

• It is worthy of obfcrvation, however, that as yet the bee« of Kentuckey do not make 
much hooey. To thofe •which have relinquished the habitations of the ftttlers, and have en- 
creufed in the woods, taking pofleffion of the cavities oi the foreft-trees, the fpoutancoui 
flowers of the woods afford but a foamy portion of thofe fubftances frcna which the honey it 
formed. Nor do the cultivated bees manufacture a. much larger quantity of this moft agree- 
able and ufeful article. The country of Kentuckey is but a recent fettfement ; and although , 
iu the fhort term of twenty-three or twenty-four year*, the encreafe of it* inhabitants has been, 
aftonilhingly rapid, great traces of it ftill continue nearly in the wild and unvaried date in which 
it came from the hands of him who made it. The cultivation of' the Buchvjbut is but little, 
attended to in Kentuckey. . This, I have no doubt, is one of the principal reafons why the 
bees of this country do not manufacture much honey ; for there h. perhaps, no plant to which 
the honey-bees in North-America are more attached than to the Buckwbeat. 
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ly decorated with fine, rich, low grounds, commonly called 
bottoms^ abounding in a variety of plants, which are a- 
greeable to the bees, fuch as the Polygonum fcandens, or 
Wild-buck™ heat y and many others. So great is the attach- 
ment of the honey-bees to thefe fituations, that fometimes 
they form a file, for a considerable diftance, along a creek, 
or river, quaffing the rte&ar of the plants, but not ven- 
turing to extend themfelves far from thefe agreeable fitu- 
ations. 

The following quotation, from the Abbe RaynaPs Phi- 
hfophical and Political Hijlvry of thefettlemcnts and trade 
of the Europeans in both the Indies^ fhall conclude what 
I have to fay in fupport of my opinion, that the honey- 
bee is not an indigenous animal of the American conti- 
nents. " North America," fays this elegant writer, " was 
formerly devoured by infects. As the air Was not then 
purified, the ground cleared, the woods cut down, nor 
the waters drained off, thefe little animals deftroyed, with- 
out oppofition, all the productions of nature. None of 
them were ufeful to mankind*. There is only one at pre- 
fent, which is the bee ; but this is fuppofed to have been 
carried from the old to the new world. The favages call 
it the Englifh fly ; and it is only found near the coafts. 
Thefe circumftances announce it to be of foreign origi- 
nal. The bees fly in numerous fwarms through the forefts 
of the new world. Their numbers are continually increaf- 
ing, and their honey, which is converted to feveral ufes, 
fupplies many perfons with food. Their wax becomes 
daily a confiderable branch of tradef .'* 

Kka It 

* What wretched philofophy ! But, it it not my bufinefs, in this place, to expofe the pue- 
rile wealtnefs of thefe aflertions of Raynal. I am not ignorant, indeed, that they nicely fit 
the fyftem of certain writers who, in the fulnefs of a mifguided zeal, or in that debafementof 
tnind which almoft neceffarily arifes out of the ftrong partialities for fyftem, in the producti- 
ons of the new-world, have been able to difcover no energies of matter, and only an embryo- 
ftate of mind. I leave thefe philofophers to the enjoyments of their dreams. 

f See Vol. VII. page 392 and 393. Englifh Translation, byjuftamond. London: 1788. 
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It appears, then, that the apis mellifca-, or true honey-bee 
it not a native of America, but that we are indebted to Eu- 
rope for this ufeful infeft. It is difficult to tell at what 
time this fpecies of bee was introduced into the different 
countries of America. 1 think it probable* however, that, 
in general, the emigrant-fettlers would turn their attenti- 
on to the honey-bee foon after they found themfelves pret- 
ty well eftablifhed in their new and happy territories. 

I have already obferved, that William Penn has made 
no mention of bees in his account of the natural producti- 
ons of Pennsylvania** It is probable, therefore, that in 
the year 1683, when he wrote the letter, which I have 
mentioned, thefe infe&s had not been introduced into the 
Province. But their introduction does not appear to have 
been long fubfequent to this period; for one Gabriel Tho- 
mas, a Quaker- preacher, who refided in Pennfylvania, 
for about fifteen years, viz^ from 1681 to 1696, fpeaks 
of them in the following words : " Bees thrive and mul- 
tiply exceedingly in thofe parts, the Sweeds often get great, 
ftore of them in the woods, where they are free from any 
Body. Honey (and choice too) is fold in the Capital City 
for Five Pence per Poundf* Wax, is alfo plentiful, cheap*, 
and a confiderable Commerce^". The fame author, in 
his Hifinrical description of the province and country of 
WeJl-Netv-yerJcyx fays this province is " well provided" 
with bees$, 

Perhaps, it will be thought that I have devoted more 
time to this inquiry than the fubjeft merited. I will allow, 
that the queftion is not of much con Sequence to mankind, 
at large ; but to a fociety of philofophers, every elucida- 
tion of a difputed point in natural hiftory cannot but be, 

ia 

• Seepage 451. 

f He means fterling. 

\ An hiftorical and geographies! account of the province and country of Penfilrania, &c. 

page a}. London : 1698. 8vo. 
5 See page 1$. London : 1698. 8vo. 
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m fome degree, interefting. If any farther apology mould 
be thought neceflary for my troubling you, gentlemen, 
with my fentiments on this queftion, I beg leave to re- 
mind you, that in almoft every cultivated age and coun- 
try, philofophers have thought that they were not alto- 
gether ufelefsly employed in colle&ing materials for the 
natural hiftory of an animal fo interesting to mankind as 
the BEE. 



N°. XXXII. 
An Account of a Comet. 



t£AR SIR, 



Read Feb. /^V N the 1 ith of January laft, in the evening, 
uth, i793^| J difcovered a comet in the Conftellation 
Cepheus. That night and the following it appeared, to 
the naked eye, fuperior in brightnefs to a ftar of the 2d. 
magnitude. On the 13th, it was evidently diminished, 
and it continued to grow more faint until about a week 
ago, when it difappeared. It pafled very rapidly 
through Caffiopea, Andromeda, the Triangle and Aries. 
January the 1 7th, it was near the firft ftar of Aries, and 
on the 31ft very near Flamfleed's 84th ftar of the Whale, 
and a little further foutb I faw it, for the laft time, oft 
the evening of the 8th of February. 

Dear Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
DAVID RITTENHOUSE. 

To Robert Patterfon, Secretary to 

the Philofophical Society. N° XXXIIL 



